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IMPORTANCE OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Importance of Ecclesiastical History. By the Rev. Samuel H. Tur- 
ner, D. D. Professor of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation 
of the Scriptures in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the United States. 


In the study of Theology, Ecclesiastical History is highly in- 
teresting and useful. To examine the character of man in all 
his diversified conditions, from the illiterate savage to the polish- 
ed child of education; to trace the growth of arts and civiliza- 
tion; to investigate the rise of empires, following them in their 
progress to strength and perfection, and marking their decline by 
luxury and effeminacy, till the eye, trembling with anxiety, be- 
holds them by their own weight precipitated into ruins, from 
which new kingdoms spring into existence, are subjects by which 
the inquisitive mind of man has never failed to be interested.— 
But vastly, J might almost say infinitely, is that interest increased, 
when the examination of the human character, the advancement 
of science, the revolutions of states and empires, are contempla- 
ted, in their influence on that “ holy catholick” company, which 
is ‘the Church of the living God!” ‘The origin of this society,— 
its nature—its perpetuity, not only while this world exists, but in 
“a better country,” give to whatever has any connection with it, 
an importance which could not otherwise be predicated of human 
affairs. ‘This circumstance alone is sufficient to stamp a value on 
the study of Ecclesiastical History. An acquaintance with the 
civil state of the world during the different periods which will 
come under review, will also be necessary. 

The study of Ecclesiastical History is useful in improving our 
knowledge of, human character, which it illustrates more fully 
than civil history. ‘The averseness of the human mind to the ho- 
ly truths of religion, is displayed in the supercilious neglect of 
philosophers, condemning a system which they would never take 
the pains to examine,* and in the persecutions of tyrants from An- 

* Comp. Tacitus, Ann. Lib. 15. c. 44. Bipont. Ed. vol. II. p. 240. who speaks 


of Christianity as a destructive superstition, and an evil involving the hatred 
of mankind, with Celsus, who gives a similar view of our religion, calling it 
Loyov Auucivouevoy Tov Twv avOowawr Prov —See Orig. cont. Cels. lib. 
I. p. 21. Ed. Hoesch 4to. The conduct of Marcus Aurelius, and other of the 
Roman emperors, resulted from a similar erroneous idea of the religion which 
they were persecuting. For the commonly believed errors with respect to the 
origin of the Jews, see Tac. Hist. lib. V. c. 2, 3, vol. 3d, p, 384—5. 
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tiochus Epiphanes, to Dioclesian and his coadjutors. The extent 
of iniquity, to which the fury of the passions, instigated by out- 
ward temptation, and unchecked by more powerful restraints, 
will hurry a man, is exemplified in the intrigues and quarrels, in 
the meanness and corruption, which the desire of pre-eminence 
has led to, even in those whose care it should have been, and 
who were bound by their profession, to display Christian humili- 
ty. The history of various parts of Christendom would confirm 
the remark ; but it receives a striking illustration in that of the 
Churches of Rome and Constantinople. 

It is further of utility, in shewing the necessity of learning and 
piety in the Church. Lamentable ‘has been its situation for the 
want of them. Superstition and errour have sprung from prac- 
tices, which it must be acknowledged, on the one hand, had their 
origin in good motives; while, on the other, it must be confess- 
ed, that their operation and influence were injudicious. What is 
more commendable than to reverence the memory of the pious? 
It is simply giving ** honour to whom honour is due.” Yet this 
laudable principle, not being restrained in its effects by sound 


judgment and genuine piety, has led to the grossest absurdities. 


Hence sprang attachment to relicks, devotion addressed to saints, 
and worship of images. The substitution of outward services for 
inward piety, while they should have been merely subsidiary to 
its exercise, was a natural consequence. From this source arose 
all those superstitions, by which, during many centuries, the 
greatest part of Christendom was deluded, and which present so 
shocking a proof of human weakness. Whence, but from ignor- 
ance of the character of the Supreme Being, and of the nature 
of the revelation which he had made by his Son, arose that pow- 
er, which, strengthened by the civil and political circumstances 
of the times, and appropriating to itself, first spiritual, and then 
temporal supremacy, extended its immense dominion, till it tri- 
umphed over kingdoms, and called empires to its foot? The 
progress of papal authority, from the prudent, compliant Zacha- 
ry, to the fierce and haughty Hildebrand, and even to the no 
less haughty Boniface ; the crusades, the ireck of which marked 
Europe, Asia, and even Africa with blood; pilgrimages, which 
exhausted whole provinces of their wealth, all owe their exist- 
ence to the prevalence of ignorance and superstition. If we cast 
our eyes on the Eastern Church, the picture is no less gloomy. 
When the Greeks, always inventive, and fond of their inven- 
tions, distinguished also for literary trifling and vanity, had spent 
themselves in quarrelling about Nestorius and Eutyches, and ex- 
hausted the thunders of excommunication against the Monophy- 
sites and the Monothelites; when they had displayed to the 
world their vanity, inconsistency, and folly ; when their conten- 
tions about points of Theology, scarcely ‘possible to be under- 
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stood, and when understood, not worth the trouble that their ac- 
quisition called for, had raised the worst passions, destroyed al- 
most all remains of piety, and buried genuine learning under the 
rubbish of frivolous distinctions and metaphysical absurdities ; 
then was the brightness of that law which had ‘+ gone forth from 
Sion,” shadowed by the imposture of Mahomet, an imposture, 
which issuing from Arabia, spread through the East and the Af- 
rican coasts, overran a part of Europe, and still maintains, in a_ 
large portion of the globe, its destructive influence. 

Ecclesiastical History is strikingly illustrative of the doctrine 
of Divine Providence. Setting aside the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, and considering it merely as a narrative sufficiently 
authenticated, never was there such a series of remarkable provy- 
idences as those that it displays. After the period which closes 
its sacred canon, the interference of Divine Providence is to be 
observed, in the support of the Jewish Church by the Persian 
monarchs; and after the termination of their line, in the honour 
paid to it by the Macedonian conqueror; and upon the dismem- 
berment of his empire, in the conduct of the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian princes, sometimes persecuting, and sometimes protecting 
the people of the Most High. The preparation made for the 
coming of the Messiah by the progress of the Roman arms, by 
the scattering of the Jews, and particularly, by the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Greek language, then principally in use, 
is worthy of particular attention. In the Christian Church, also, 
the student will be led to remark the interference of Divine 
Providence, in restoring peace to this afflicted body, in the con- 
version of the great Constantine : he will notice events of great- 
est magnitude and importance, growing out of causes apparently 
trifling :* he will see human passions and ignorance overruled, to 
the accomplishment of the most salutary effects*—and the incon- 
sistency and private views of individuals made to subserve the 
grand interests of the Church.t And indeed, when the opera- 
tions of Providence cannot easily, if at all, be traced, the reflect- 
ing mind will not hastily conclude that his operations have ceased. 
When to the undiscerning, the Almighty seems to sit still, yet 
even then is his eye fixed “‘ upon the object that he intends to 
accomplish ; though it be, (to use the sublime and appropriate 
figure of Isaiah,) “as the parching heat just before lightning, as 
the dewy cloud in the heat of harvest.’’} 

There is another view in which this interesting subject is par- 
ticularly valuable. I mean in the illustration which it affords, of 


* Comp. the history of the reformation, both in Germany and in England. 

t Com. the conduct of Maurice, elector of Saxony, and of Henry II. of 
France, which obtained from the emperor Charles V. the peace that set the 
protestants above tlie reach of their enemies. 

j See Bp. Horseley’s admirable illustration of the 18th chap. of Isaiah, es 
pecially of the fourth verse, p. 77, 78, 79, 89, 90. Ed. Phil. 1800. 
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the influence of the Gospel in forming the Christian character. 
This is particularly conspicuous in the primitive ages. ‘To pass 
over examples recorded in Scripture, who can contemplate such 
men as Ignatius, Polycarp, and Clement of Rome, without being 
filled with admiration at their excellencies! Who can examine 
the history and character of Justin. of Irenwus, of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and of Cyprian, without acknowledging the influence 
of that holy and benevolent principle, by which these men were 
actuated! And can the labours and piety of Origen, mistaken as 
he was in some things, and shamefully abused and persecuted as 
were his person and character ;—can those of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, of Chrysostom, of Jerome, of Augustin, and others, be con- 
sidered, without exciting in the breast of the student some cor- 
respondent ardour; without awakening some energy of soul in 
the promotion of that best of causes, to which he is about to 
pledge his most zealous efforts ! 

But it is not in these respects only, important as they are, that 
the study of Ecclesiastical History is beneficial. If well prose- 
cuted, it assists greatly in acquiring correct views of doctrine, 
and thus promotes our acquaintance with Theology, properly so 
called. In marking out the course of instruction to be pursued, 
Theology as a system, has been placed immediately after the 
study of the Scriptures, simply for this reason, because all systems 
of Theology must appeal for their support to the rule of faith. 
But still, like every other science, its parts serve for mutual il- 
lustration. The celebrated Bacon has remarked, that *it is not 
St. Augustin’s, nor St. Ambrose’s works that will make so wise a 
divine, as Ecclesiastical History, thoroughly read and observ- 
ed.”* If the student would derive all the benefit that may be 
obtained from this subject, he must not satisfy himself with a 
simple knowledge of facts and dates; nor must he think it suffi- 
cient to trace the origin and progress of opinion; he must ex- 
amine the reasons on which they are professedly founded, and be 
able to shew the inconclusiveness of those reasons, when the 
opinions are incorrect. If this is not a necessary part of the 
study of Ecclesiastical History, it is at least closely connected 
with it; as the history of a doctrine is very frequently depend- 
ent for elucidation, on the train of argument by which it is sup- 


ported. 


The form of government which Jesus Christ or his apostles, 
may have settled for his body, the Church; and the character 
and grades of those officers that were appointed, for the purpose 
of administering the word and sacraments, which are the ordina- 
ry channels of divine grace, cannot be uninteresting subjects to 
the Christian enquirer. But it must be acknowledged, that ip 


* Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Book 2. vol. I. of his works, p. 42 
4to. Ed. Lond. 17665. 
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the present day, they do not receive that share of attention 
which their importance merits. The student of divinity must 
give them a fair investigation. Where this is done, I do not 
hesitate to express the opinion, that the result will be a firm con- 
viction of the apostolick and divine origin of those orders of 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons, which the preface to our ordina- 
tion service declares to have been in Christ’s Church from the 
apostles’ time ; asserting also, that this “is evident to all men, 
diligently reading holy Scripture and ancient authors.” The es- 
tablishment of these orders by the apostles, and the influence of 
the Holy Spirit in their establishment, are facts which we think 
very susceptible of proof. With regard to the consequences that 
may be conceived to be the legitimate conclusions deducible from 
these facts, agreement in opinion among Churchmen ought not 
to be demanded, and cannot reasonably be expected. 


EPISCOPAL JOURNAL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ifter Bishop Ravenscroft had given to the Covention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in North Carolina, assembled in St. Pe- 
ter’s, Wushington, on the Qist of April, 1825, a minute detail o 
his Episcopal duties in the preceding ecclesiastical year, he conclud- 
ed his Journal as follows. 


I have now to call your attention, my b:ethren, to the general 
condition of the Chureh, as growing out of that of the particular 
Churches; and to the general results of the past year. 

Dividing the Diocese into three sections, running from north 
to south, it is evident that the present strength of the Church is 
in the eastern section. The principles of the Church are there 
better understood, more heartily received, and more unhesitat- 
ingly acted upon; and, so far as human judgment is permitted to 
act, there is a greater degree of liveliness, a deeper interest man- 
ifested for the purity and consistency of faith and practice. This 
opinion, however, is predicated on former observation, and the 
accounts I occasionally have received of their progress since ; my 
personal notice of their present state being prevented, as I have 
mentioned. 

In the middle section, the state of things is materially different. 
The members of the Church are not generally as fixed and deci- 
ded in their principles as Churchmen; and, consequently, less 
interest is felt and manifested for the particular doctrines which 
distinguish their profession. This, however, is not to be wonder- 
ed at. They have had less opportunity to be reminded of their 
distinctive doctrines, fewer occasions to call them into action, and 
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a more extended prepossession of the publick mind to conflict with, 
there being for a long period but two ciergymen in the whole 
section, and one of these decidedly hostile to the principles of the 
Church; while, of the different dissenting denominations, that 
most respectable in point of learning and ability has here its main 
strength concentrated. 

I am happy, however, to be able to state, that the principles 
of the Church and of pure religion are gaining ground among the 
members, of whom there are not a few, whose zeal is coupled 
with knowledge, and whose faith is manifested by their works ; 
and, in general, more consideration is given to the subject, anda 
stop, in a great measure, put to the deleterious notion, hereto- 
fore so prevalent, that it is a matter of entire indifference, what 
profession of religion a man adopts. 

In the western section of the Diocese, the prospect is very dis- 
couraging, though not without hope. With the exception of the 
congregation in Wadesborough, under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Wright, which is second tonone in any Diocese, for soundness in 
the faith and exemplary hc'iness, and the congregation of Christ’s 
Church, Rowan, which is numerous aud regular, and, in the main, 
sound, as Episcopalians, though not without exceptions, and a few 
recently organized in Salisbury, there is nothing at present to be 
depended on. In the immediate neighbourhood of the Rev. Mr. 
Miller they have commenced retracing their steps, and will in 
time, | trust, recover from the paralyzing effect of the attempt to 
amalgamate with the Lutheran body, and the unjustifiable conduct 
of some of the Missionaries heretofore employed, in abandoning 
the Liturgy altogether in their publick services. 

In Lincoln, where it seems this course was most extensively pur- 
sued, the effects are most visible, and likely to be the most injuri- 
ous ; yet, had we the means of giving and continuing to them the 
services of a faithful clergyman, my hope is good for the revival 
of the Church even there. Some very influential men are enga- 
ged in the cause, and there is sufficient ability, could it be roused 
into action, to give it success. What could be done, publickly and 
in private, to stir them up to the exertion necessary, was attempt- 
ed by myself, during my short stay among them; and after leavy- 
ing them, I printed and circulated an address, a copy of which is 
herewith presented. 

In the general result of the past year, however, there is great 
cause of thankfulness and congratulation. The Church in Hills- 
borough has been organized under the most flattering prospects, 
and the Rev. Mr. Green called to take charge there, at St. Mary’s, 
and at Judge Cameron’s who, with a laudable zeal for the spir- 
itual interests of his own large family, and of the neighbourhood, 
has erected, at his own expense, a handsome and commodious 
building, which will be ready for consecration this summer, to- 
gether with the new Church in Hillsborough. 
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The congregations in Washington and its neighbourhood,are sup- 
plied with a regular pastor, in the Rev. Mr. Joseph Pierson. The 
Church in Fayetteville has secured the services of the Rev. Mr. 
Henry M. Mason. And Mr. Brainerd, a candidate for orders, from 
the Eastern Diocese, and received on letters dismissory from Bish- 
op Griswold, has agreed, after his ordination, to supply the vacan- 
cy ian Williamsborough and Warrenton, occasioned by Mr. Green’s 
removal to Hillsborough. 

Such, my brethren of this Convention, is the exposition of the 
state of the Church, which it is my duty to make for your direc- 
tion, in those consultations for its advantage and extention which 
you are met to interchange. ‘They are, upon the whole, encour- 
aging, and call for our zealous and hearty co-operation, in what 
may be expedient, on common advice, to carry on the great in- 
terests committed to us. And, while I regret that I have not been 
able to do more personally, in the limited time allowed me, I feel 
an unabated desire to apply every faculty of mind and body to the 
establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. But duty multiplies 
while strength decreases. Permit me, then, to suggest the adop- 
tion of a rule on the part of the clergy, to furnish me quarterly 
with a state of the condition of their respective charges, digested 
under proper heads, by which I shall be directed to point my ser- 
vices, in preference, where they shall appear to be most imme- 
diately needed, without interfering at all with my general duty, 
except in the arrangement of my visits. Recommending, then, 
to your most affectionate care, the interests of the Diocese, and 
supplicating the divine blessing on the labour you are engaged in, 
I commit you to the great Head of the Church, for direction and 
success. 


In the course of my Episcopal visitations the passed year, I 
have 


Preached 46 times. 

Baptised 6 persons. 

Confirmed 69 persons. 
-—————_____] 


FOR THE GCSPEL ADVOCATE. 


JULIAN ‘THE APOSTATE. 


‘Tue history of Christianity often presents itself to our view 
under a mingled aspect of melancholy and pleasure. Connect- 
ed as it is with associations and reflections, calculated to impress 
the mind with pain, when the darkest side of the picture is con- 
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templated, and to inspire it with joy and consolation, when the 
animating semblance of unwavering faith, and untiring trium- 
phant fortitude, under suffering, persecution, and tempiation, is 
in view, there are few endowed with ordinary sensibility, in 
whom it does not awaken a varied train of emotions. That its 
pages have sometimes been discoloured by the record of aposta- 
cy, and at others darkened by the conquests of the sword, or tor- 
ture, or the fear of death, over a weak and irresolute mind, un- 
fortified by spiritual strength for the extremities of suffering, 
cannot, and need not be denied. Such a record must serve to 
remind mankind of the nature of the conflict which is to be en- 
dured in the Christian warfare, and of the insufficiency of human 
means alone, to meet it. But instead of occasioning distrust and 
despondency, and leading to despair, it cannot but awaken confi- 
dence and animate with ardour, since it so clearly reveals the 
truth, that, divested of a mortal panoply, and clothed in the ar- 
mour ot Heavenly faith, and wielding the spiritual weapons of 
the Most High, the Christian, in all ages of the world, has gone 
forth to the battle, “ conquering and to conquer.” There is, be- 
sides, delight and satisfaction in the reflection, that although some 
may have sunk under trials, and left a melancholy blot on the 
pages of the Christian annals, still, indelible records of untiring 
patience, untameable courage, and triumphant faith, there stand 
forth, in bright, and prominent relief, to illumine the shade which 
human weakness and infirmity have cast on them. Apostacy has 
clouded the picture, but in the wise purposes of Providence, it 
may have been only to display with stronger effulgence the lu- 
minaries whose irradiations disclose the reality and the truth of 
that religion for which so much has been triumphantly endured. 
If the history of its progress and diffusion throughout the civili- 
zed world, excites in the mind mingled emotions, it should never 
be forgotten that it is the record of the greatest conflict that the 
world has yet seen; and that, while the present generation are 
exposed to so few of the unnumbered trials which were so sorely 
felt in early times, it were unwise indeed, not to profit by the 
lessons and admonitions with which it is filled. We appreciate 
more sensibly the reality of the warfare then endured, the clo- 
ser we examine the circumstances which surrounded the friends 
of the Gospel, in those countries to which it had been extended 
in the first centuries. And among the means employed to 
oppose or subvert it, those which proceeded from the maxims 
peculiar to itself, in some instances proved the most efficacious, 
because they were in opposition to the prevalent corruption of 
the times. 

History furnishes few instances more remarkable on this sub- 
ject, than the case of Julian, who employed the light he had re- 
ceived in early life, from Christianity itself, to undermine its in- 
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fluence and check its progress. This remarkable man, the won- 
der and terrour of the early Christians, and the most formidable 
of all the enemies of the Gospel, had been educated in Christian 
principles. His apostacy set him in array against the Gospel, and 
seldom has it found a more artful enemy, or one, fitted by nature 
and education to do it more harm. His history affords one of the 
most melancholy pictures of talents and zeal prostituted to an 
unholy cause, which the history of the world has recorded. 
Among his other efforts to destroy Christianity, was the support 
he imparted to the religion of the Pagans. ‘The lessons and in- 
structions he is at times, heard to give to those who acted under 
him, were borrowed from the principles of his early education. 
Applied to Christian teachers and ministers, even of the present 
times, they might not be wholly useless. He exhorts Christian 
magistrates, with great importunity, “to correct the vices of men, 
and relieve their miseries, assuring them that the gods would re- 
ward men for their charitable acts: that it is our duty to do good 
to all, even the worst of men, and our bitterest enemies; and 
that publick religion should be supported by a reverential adora- 
tion of the images of the gods, which were to be looked on as 
symbols of the gods themselves. Priests. he said, should so live, 
as to be copies of what they preached by their own lives, and 
dissolute ones should be expelled from their offices. Not only 
wicked actions, but obscene and indecent language should be 
avoided by them. No idle books and wanton plays, but divine 
philosophy should be the object of their serious study: they 
should learn sacred hymns by heart, should pray thrice, or at 
least twice, every day; and when in their turn called on to at- 
tend the temple, they should never depart from it, but give up 
themselves to their office. At other times, they should not fre- 
quent the forum, nor approach the houses of the great, unless 
with a view of procuring relief for the indigent, or discharging 
the duties of their office: that in no case, they should frequent 
the Theatre, nor ever be seen in the company of a charioteer, 
player, or dancer. In every city, the most pious and virtuous 
should be ordained, without any consideration of their circumstan- 
ces. The godly training of their own families, and their com- 
passionate care for the indigent, should be their best recommend- 
ation. The impious Galileans, he observed, by their singular 
benevolence, had strengthened their party, and Heathenism had 
suffered by the want of attention to these things.” Such was 
the fire that this great apostate from Christianity stole from 
heaven—and such the good sense and penetration with which he 
directed it against the religion he wished to undermine, render- 
ing at the same time equally conspicuous, his malice and im- 
piety. Z. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


A CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
No. IV. 


In the fifth place, it is often objected to the Church, that there 
is little or no religion among its members. Extraordinary excite- 
ments do not take place as in other societies, and our people are 
distinguished, as it is said, for their want of zeal, their laxity of 
sentiment, and their indifference to the great purposes of Christian 
benevolence. It is, no doubt, true that Episcopalians, like others, 
are subject to the infirmities of a depraved nature, and are too 


- often carried away by the temptations of a world lying in wick- 


edness ; and it is a subject of deep regret with those among them 
who have a heart to feel for the desolations of Zion, and to pray, 
with fervour, for its increase and prosperity, that there is so little 
comparative engagedness in holy things on the part of the pro- 
fessed disciples of Jesus Christ. But admitting, according to the 
intent of the objection, that there is no real religion in the Church 
—to what is it owing that such is the fact? Not surely to any de- 
fect in the sysiem, or to any destitution of the means of instruc- 
tion. According to the faith of those who most commonly make 
the assertion, we might rather attribute it to the will of the Dei- 
ty, who, in the counsels of eternity, has seen fit to exclude Epis- 
copalians from his favour. For all who are included in the sup- 
posed decree of election will, of necessity, be brought to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, whatever be the denomination to which they 
belong. And as this decree was passed before the establishment 
of the Church, it can be in consequence of nothing else that the 
members of our communion are destitute of those qualifications 
which are essential to their admission into the kingdom of heaven 
Nor can we conceive how the difficulty is to be removed by their 
uniting with any other Church; because, if they are absolutely 
and unconditionally elected to eternal life, they will be saved 
where they are; and, if they are not so elected, no change in 
their relative condition will be of any avail in delivering them 
from the sentence of reprobation. 

But is it, in reality, true, that the religious character of the 
Church is so remarkably defective as our opponents pretend? 
It is not denied that special revivals or awakenings, as they are 
termed, are not as common with us as with some other denom- 
inations; but do we not, in the regular use of the means of 
erace, and with a constant dependence upon the influence of the 
Floly Spirit, experienced with a blessing upon those means, obtain 
all the advantages which can be pretended to follow the periodi- 
cal excitements in question, without participating in any of their 
evil, It is thought by many, and that not without reason, that 
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these are not warranted by the Scriptures; that the history of 
the Church gives no account of any thing similar to them, and 
that they ought not to be encouraged, inasmuch. as they are the 
fruitful source of enthusiasm,spiritual pride and divisions; that they 
obscure the views and distress the minds of many humble and pi- 
ous Christians, and that they occasion a great neglect of the duties 
and ordinances of religion on the part of the young, who take it 
for granted that nothing can be done or is to be attempted by 
them in relation to a future existence until they have experien- 
ced a sudden conversion, in the way, and under the circumstances 
which have been declared to them as necessary. 1! would not be 
understood as opposing the sentiment that persons do, in fact, be- 
come Christians, who were not so before, under the operations of 
an awakening ; nor would I call in question the importance of a 
deep conviction of sin, attended with fears and prayers, and fol- 
lowed by consolations and hopes in order to perfect a conversion. 

But in regard to the former particulars, might they not become 
such, without these adventitious appendages and the hazard to 
which they are exposed, ina different way; and as to the latter, 
it seems to me that it is an individual and private, rather than a 
publick, and if it may be so expressed, a congregated concern. 

But after all, the object of revivals is an addition to the Church, 
where they are encouraged, * of such as shall be saved.” And 
this is also the object of all our services and ministrations. Now, 
if, in a Congregational society, for instance, a revival occurs once 
in five years, and during its continuance fifty persons take upon 
themselves the covenant of faith, and there are no additions in 
the Church in the intervening period, how is it that the state of 
religion is, in any respect, more promising than in an Episcopal 
Parish, where, in the same term of time, without any noise or un- 
usual excitement, ten persons are added to the communion in each 
year? And if in the latter case, an equal benefit is received, it 
is certainly unattended by any of the bad consequences which 
even the warmest friends of revivals lament as their invariable at- 
tendants. 

And as it regards those who become communicants in the Epis- 
copal Church, although | would not judge the heart, for that is 
the prerogative ofthe high and Holy One who inhabiteth eter- 
nity; yet, if the profession of faith, followed by meekness, humili- 
ty, charity, purity and consistency of life and conversation, and 
extensive usefulness both to the bodies and souls of men, affords 
any evidence of true Christianity, I cannot but think that they do 
not, in the least degree, fall behind their brethren of other de- 
nominations,“ But the objection under consideration savours too 
much of the spirit of the Pharisee to need farther comment, and 
it surely argues a great deficiency of that charity which ‘* hopeth 
and believeth all things,” It is, indeed, as has been before obser - 
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ved, asubject of sincere and deep regret that Churchmen as well 
as Dissenters, should be so little engaged in the things which con- 
cern their everlasting peace ; and from the peculiar nature of our 
situation, it is not strange that there should be some who are stren- 
uous for the externals of our system, without possessing the in- 
ward piety which it is intended to excite. It would be gratifying 
to the friends of religion to see more general earnestness in the 
work which our Father in heaven has given us to do, and we are 
confident that where the principles and advantages of the Church 
have their due influence, such will be the case. 8. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


ON ALTERING THE METRICAL PSALMS. 


Tue period is rapidly approaching, when the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church will be required to decide on the 
important subject of the Psalms and Hymns to be used in our 
publick worship. In the mean time, 1 am glad to find that the 
contemplated alterations and additions have excited the attention 
of several of your correspondents, as it is desirable that the sub- 
ject should be viewed in every light, in order that a judicious 
decision may be the result. A writer in your number for May, 
under the the signature of N., expresses a wish that the version 
of Psalms now in use may be retained entire. To this, it will 
be perceived by my former communications, I have no objection. 
I have already expressed my high opinion of Tate and Brady’s 
version as a whole, and should be glad to retain it in our Prayer 
Book if corrected according to the original reading, so far as it 
can be ascertained. But your correspondent hopes that any er- 
rours which may be discovered in this translation by proficients in 
the Hebrew language, may be rectified. I should certainly be 
happy to have our metrical translation of the Psalms in all re- 
spects as faithful as possible, but if it should be so far correct, as 
not to depart in any material point from the sense of the origin- 
al, where it can be determined, I should not think that any sup- 
posed inaccuracies in minor respects would warrant an attempt to 
remodel the verse, at the hazard of marring the beauty and uni- 
formity of its diction.—A good Hebrew critick may not always 
be a good poet, and I should tremble for the fate of our version, 
if it should be changed in its style and phraseology, at the sug- 
gestions of those, who may imagine themselves adepts in the He- 
brew tongue, and who, after all, may differ much among them- 
selves, with respect to the construction or meaning of particular 
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passages. So long as our version expresses generally the sense 
of the inspired Psalmist, and contains only such sentiments as are 
acknowledged to be just and pious, I shall be quite satisfied. — 
But if an exact translation of the Hebrew be essential to render 
that version useful and edifying, what is to become of the old 
version of the Psalms in prose, which makes a part of our Com- 
mon Prayer. This version is by many considered inferiour to 
that in our Bibles, with respect to beauty and accuracy, and is 
certainly in some parts obscure and even unintelligible to com- 
mon readers. What, indeed, is to become of the received ver- 
sion of the Bible itself, which, though of acknowledged excel- 
lence, is in many passages inaccurately rendered, as appears 
from the numerous marginal readings. The truth is, as has been 
justly remarked, that the worst translation extant, of the sacred 
writings, presents us with all which is really essential, and those 
who have time and abilities for critical investigation, may satisfy 
themselves by recurring to the labours of able commentators, 
with respect to points which are comparatively of minor impor- 
tance, althougk worthy of the attention of those who have learn- 
ing and leisure, 1 hope therefore, the metrical version of Tate 
and Brady will not be marred by blending together different 
styles of poetical writing, which can hardly fail to be the case, 
if attempts are made to alter the versification under the pretence 
of rendering the sense more conformable to the original Hebrew. 

With respect to the Hymns, | would refer to my former com- 
munications, by which it will be seen that I am rather anxious to 
restore and purify those we have, than to make additions to the 
number. I see however no harm in “ human compositions,” con- 
sidered merely as such, provided they are sufficiently meritorious, 
and are in accordance with the sense and doctrines of the inspir- 
ed writings. Neither have | any fear that there are so many 
excellent Hymns extant that our books will become too unwieldy 
from the difficulty of making a selection from a vast number of 
that descriptions I entirely agree with your correspondent, that 
if an addition be made to our present collection, it should be 
‘* judicious and not immoderately large.” 1 do not think, howev- 
er, it would be easy to make a very large selection, if it was so 
judicious as to embrace such Hymns only as are greatly distin- 
guished for poetical beauty, as well as for soundness of doctrine, 
and a devotional spirit= 

I am happy to find in the remarks of your correspondent, that 
prudent dread of innovation, which characterizes some other 
communications that have appeared on this subject, and which I 
trust will guard the Convention from any wanton or rash pro- 
ceedings in respect to a part of our publick worship, which is 
justly considered of the highest importance. LB 
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THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


Tam the Vine, Ye are the branches. Matt. 15. 5. 
By their Fruits Ye shall know them. Matt. 7. 20. 


Wuen the way of truth is evil spoken of, and mankind follow 
their own lusts, forsaking both the doctrine and fellowship of 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ ; it must needs be difficult, amidst 
the variety of opinions and opposite persuasions of men, all of 
whom are called by the common name of Christians, to distin- 
guish good from evil, and truth from falsehood. The safest 
course that can be taken, is to trust neither to the word nor to 
the example of any man living, but to look unto Jesus the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith; who, while men are changing 
with every blast, is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The 
Scripture having plainly told us what the Master is, we may 
thence learn what the disciple ought to be, and collect the quali- 
fications of the true Christian from the character and offices of 


his Saviour Jesus Christ. 


1. Whom as Gop the Christian 
is to worship and serve. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. 5. 19, with Luke 
4. &. 


2. As He is the true Licurt, 
the Christian is to derive all 
spiritual wisdom and understand- 
ing from him: to see God and 
the things of eternity by his 
light, as the things of this world 
are seen by the light of the sun, 
which is an image of him. John 
9.5 and 39. Isa. 42.6, 7; and 
35. 5. Psal. 36.9. Mal. 4. 2, 
Rev. 3. 18. 

3. As He is a Master, the 
Christian is to sit at his feet, 
and hear his Word; consulting 
that word upon all the subjects 
it has treated of, and abiding 
peaceably by all its determina- 
tions. Matt. 23. 10. Col. 2. 3. 


4. As He is a Buitper and an 
Hussanpman, the Christian, ac- 


1. Hereby the Christian is 
distinguished from the Arian 
and the Socinian ; from indevout 
believers ; and from idolaters of 
all denominations. 

2. Here the Christian differs 
from the philosophical tribe of 
Deists, who discover a pretend- 
ed law by the Light of reason, 
and call it the Religion of Na- 
ture, which is the Gospel of the 
natural Man; for whose char- 
acter see 1 Cor.2. 14, Job 11. 
12. Jer. 10. 14, 


3. By this he is distinguished 
from Hereticks of all denomina- 
tions; and his doctrines are dis- 
tinct from imaginations, and ev- 
ery high thing that eralteth at- 
self against the Mar agen oN of 
God, and the obedience of Christ. 
2 Cor. 10. 5. 

4. In this he differs from the 
Enthusiast and the Schismatick. 
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cording to the institutions of 
Christ, is to be builded and plan- 
ted by- him into his Church, 
which is his House and his Vine- 
yard. Heb. 3.3, &c. 1 Tim. 
3.15. 1 Cor. 3.9. Psal. 92. 
13. Rom. 6. 4, 5. 

5. As He is the Hicn Priest 
and Bisuor of Souls, the Chris- 
tian is to partake of his Saerv- 
fice ; to rely on his intercession 
and atonement; and to obey 
those who are put in authority 
under him. Heb. 4. 14. 1 Pet. 
2.25. Eph. 1.7. Heb. 13. 17. 

6. As He is a Bripecroon, the 
Christian is to give him his af- 
fections. John 3. 29, and 14. 
23. Eph. 6. 24. 


7. As He is a Kina, the Chris- 
tian must submit to his authori- 
ty, and acknowledge it in the 
persons of all earthly kings, his 
representatives. Prov. 8. 15. 
John 18. 37. Dan. 2. 21. 1 
Pet. 2.17. Col. 2.10. Rom. 
13.1. Fit. 3. 1. 


8. As He is an Exampre or 
pattern, the Christian is to fol- 
low his steps, by doing good to 
the souls and bodies of men; 
maintaining a spirit of Zeal for 
the House of God, his truth, and 
his Religion ; and patient suffer- 
ing of contempt, reproach, and 
persecution, for righteousness 
sake. 1 Pet. 2.21. John 13. 
15. Acts 10.38. Matt. 21. 12. 
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who are for receiving the di- 
vine grace without those means 
of grace which God hath ap- 
pointed, who has an undoubted 
right to save mankind in Ais own 
way. 1 Cor. 14. 33, and 35. 


5. By this the Christian is 
distinguished from those who 
forsake the Holy Communion ; 
from the Socinian, who denies 
the Christian redemption ; and 
from those who perish in the 
gainsaying of Korah. Jude 11. 


6. This distinguishes him from 
the carnal believer, who holdeth 
the truth in unrighteousness, and 
giveth his affections to the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, 
which he renounced at his bap- 
tism. Rom. 1. 18. 


7. Here the Christian differs 
from those who hold it lawful 
to depose kings, by virtue either 
of the Pope’s or the People’ 
power: from those who are 
traitors, heady and high-minded : 
who while they plead for rebel- 
lion under the name of liberty, 
are the servants of corruption, 
and obnoxious to the penalty of 
damnation. Matt. 26. 52. 2 
Pet. 2. 10, &c. to ver. 20. 2 
Tim. 3. 4. Rom. 13. 2. 

8. His practices in these re- 
spects distinguish him from all 
those who are conformed to this 
world ; from the friends of luke- 
warmness and latitudinarianism; 
from the drowsy and the indif- 
ferent ; the covetous, the impa- 
tient, the proud, and the un- 
merciful. John 8. 23. Luke 
23.12. Acts 18. 17. Rev. 3. 
16. Gal. 1.10. James 2. 13. 
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John 18.17. and 7.7. 1 Pet. Luke 16. 14. 1 Cor. 6 9, 
2.23. Matt. 5.10, &c. 1 Pet. &c. 
2. 18, &c. and chap. 4. 12, &c. 


Such was the Christianity of Apostles and Martyrs: and he 
who hath thus learned Christ, is a CHRISTIAN, not in word on- 
ly, but in deed and in truth. 


Blessed is He, whosoever shall not be offended in ME. Matt. 
11. 6. JONES. 


CONVERSION AND FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


Although the following piece has appeared in several publications, as it is 
deemed well calculated to do good, we give it a plage in the Gospel Advo 
eate. The six questions were handed to a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, by a truly religious and intelligent lady, whose mind was unsettled 
upon the points to which they relate. The answers, by the blessing of God, 
removed her doubts aud confirmed her attachment to the Church. 


Question 1. What is it tobe converted? Answer. The Scrip- 
tures, | apprehend, unequivocally and most strongly inculcate the 
two following facts. 

i. That, in consequence of our first parents having revolted 
from God, surrendering themselves to the direction of the Devil, 


and breaking the divine command, which was to be the trial of 


their fidelity or allegiance, all mankind inherit a fallen and cor- 
rupt nature ; a nature prone to sin, and alienated fromthe love 
and service of God.a 

2. That, inorder that an individual may receive salvation 
through Christ, this original corrupt nature must undergo a radi- 
cal change, and must be sanctified; that is to say, it must be ren- 
dered, by the operation of the Spirit of God, totally different 
from what it was; it must be rendered holy, abhorrent of sin, 
and warmly disposed to the love and service of God and Christ. 

This change is described in the New Testament, by various 
figurative expressions, calculated partly, to denote the extreme 
magnitnde of it, and partly, to indicate its kind and effect. Thus 
it is termed, “to be a new creature ;"b “to put off the old man, 
which is corrupt, and to be renewed in the spirit of our minds ; 


a Eccles. vii. 29. Wisd. ii. 23. Gen. iii. 13. 2 Cor. xi.3. 1 Tim. ii. 14. 
Rev. xii. 9. 2 Cor. iv. 4. John viii. 44, and ix. 34. Matth. xxvi. 41. Rom. 
vii. 18. Eph. ii. 1, 13, and iv. 18, Isa. lui, 6, &c. b2 Cor. v.17. Gal. 
wi. 15. 
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to put on the new man, which, after God’s image, is created -in 
righteousness and true holiness ;a to be transformed, by the re- 
newing of our minds ;b to be saved, by the renewing of the Ho- 
ly Ghost.”c All these expressions have, in substance, the same 
meaning. 


Quest. 2. How can we be assured, that this work is accomplish- 
edinus? Ans. By referring to the proof, pointed out in the 
New ‘Testament; which wili be explained in answering the next 
question. 


Quest. 3. What foundation from Scripture have we to believe, 
that we may, in this life, be assured of our salvation, or that our 
sins are forgiven? Ans. Every person, who is converted, * re- 
newed in the spirit of his mind,” &c. is scripturally authorized 
to consider himself to be in a state of salvyation.d In which state 
he is also warranted to regard himself as continuing, so long as, 
by the divine grace, he is enabled habitually to exhibit the gen- 
uine evidences of a converted state ; or, in other words, faithful- 
ly to perform the appointed conditions of salvation; namely, 
‘*repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”e 

A person, who wishes to satisfy himself, whether he is convert- 
ed, &c. or, in other words, whether he is in a state of salvation, 
must apply for information to the Scriptures; that is to say, he 
must inquire, what are the marks, which the Scriptures give, as 
descriptive of persons, who are in a state of salvation ; and must 
there examine, whether, at present, these marks are fairly ap- 
plicable to himself. 

I do not conceive, that there is a single text of Scripture, 
which, if rightly interpreted, (that is, interpreted conformably to 
the general scepe of the passage, in which it stands, and to oth- 
er parts of Scripture) directs a person to refer, for the decision 
of these points, to internal impulses ; or to other similar sensa- 
tions, by whatever names they may be called, which some pious 
people regard, as special tokens, that their sins are forgiven, and 
that they are ina state of salvation. If there is no such direc- 
tion in Scripture, to rely on these impulses is unwarranted, and 
must therefore be unsafe. 

When we consider the extreme credulity, to which, on sub- 
jects unconnected with religion, experience has repeatedly shown, 
that the human imagination may be carried,—how easily people 
of warm conceptions may persuade themselves, that they feel 


a Eph. iv. 22, &e. b Rom. xii. 2. e Tit. iii. 5. d Rom. i. 16. 
Rom. viii. 15. 1 Pet.i.3. Acts x. 35. Rom. ii. 10. Luke xiv. 9, &e. 
¢ Acts xx. 21. compare 1 Cor. ix.27. Matth. x. 22. Luke viii. 15. Rom. v 
3. Rev. xiii. 10. 
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what they wish to feel,—how much all internal feelings are lia- 
ble to be produced, or to fluctuate, according to the state of the 
nerves and spirits, according to bodily health and constitution, ac- 
cording to the natural liveliness or slowness of the fancy, accor- 
ding to the strength and sobriety, or the weakness and hastiness 
of the judgment, we must regard it, I think, as an instance of 
mercy and loving kindness in God, that he has not referred us, 
on the most important of all subjects, to internal impressions, 
which must be so dubious and uncertain, and according to their 
presence or absence, might excite groundless confidence or 
groundless despair. 

The Scriptures have given us a clearer and safer criterion. 
They refer us to solid facts; toa plain rule, which we cannot 
mistake, but by our own fault. In various passages, they de- 
scribe * the fruits of the Spirit ;” the dispositions of heart, and 
the consequent course of life, which distinguish those persons, 
who are in a state of salvation. Let a person examine his own 
heart and life impartially, as before God, and compare them with 
the characteristick descriptions given in the New Testament, of 
the righteous. If they agree with those descriptions, he may 
humbly entertain a just confidence, that he is in a state of salva- 
tion: if they do not, he must conclude the contrary. “He that 
doth righteousness is righteous.”a ‘They that are Christ’s, 
have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.”b “ He 
that doth my commandments, he it is that loveth me.”c ‘** Ye 
are my friends, if ye do what I command you.”d * Every one 
that doth righteousness is born of God.”’e ** Whosoever doth not 
righteousness, is not ot God.”f, ** Every one that loveth (God 
and his neighbour) is born of God.”g_ ‘ This is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments.”h ‘* He that keepeth his com- 
mandments, dwelleth in him.”i ‘*If any man love the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, the love of the Father is not in him.”j ‘*The fruit of the 
spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and trath.”k “If a 
man love me, he will keep my words; he that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings.”/  * If we say that we have fellowship 
with him, and walk in darkness, we lie; but if we walk in the 
light, the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.”m 
‘¢ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.”’n 

Froin these, and numerous other passages of Scripture, which 
might have been produced, it is manifest, that the standard, by 
which we are directed to learn, and may learn, whether we are 


a1 John iii. 7. b Gal. v. 24. eJohn xiv. 21. d John .xv. 14. 
e1 John ii. 29. f1 John ii. 10. gi John iv. 7. hl John vy. 3. 
il John iii. 24. ji Johnii.15. KEph.v.9. JlJohn xiv. 23. m1 John 
iL. 6. n Gal. v. 23. 
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in a state of salvation, is this: to examine and judge fairly, 
whether a fervent love, through faith, of God and our Redeem- 
er, proving itself, by the only true test, a life of habitual holi- 
ness, is the grand predominant principle, which fills our hearts, 
and directs our actions. If it be so, we are converted, we live 
unto God and Christ, not to ourselves, the world, the flesh, or 
the devil; we are in a state of salvation, and the grace of God 
will maintain us therein; if we ourselves labour steadfastly to 
persevere, through his grace, in faith, and piety, and holiness, 
unto death. If any other principle is our ruling principle, or if 
we are balancing between this and any other principle, we are 
not in a state of salvation ; **for no man can serve two masters,” 
at the same time; “ye cannot serve God and Mammon.”’a 
*¢ What concord hath Christ with Belial?”6 Whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all.”’c 


Quest. 4. May we believe, that a convietion of forgwveness of 
sins in this life, is, often or ever, an instantaneous operation of the 
Spirit ; so strong and so clear, as not to be mistaken by the person 
wrought upon? or, is it, more frequently, a gradual work, by which 
the whole soul is drawn to God? Ans. It wou!ld be presumptuous 
to limit the proceedings of God, and therefore, it would be too 
much to say, that, in no case, God will, at present, operate on 
the heart of an individual, an instantaneous conviction of the for- 
giveness of his sins; but I know no reason to expect such a thing. 
In the days of the apostles, when miraculous evidence was ne- 
cessary for the introduction of Christianity, and was given in va- 
rious shapes, miraculous convictions were consistent with the 
general plan, which God thought fit to pursue, in order to evince 
the truth of the new religion. When other miracles ceased, as 
being no longer necessary, there seems no reason, in the nature 
of the thing itself, nor any foundation in Scripture, for expecting 
miraculous convictions to be continued. God has abundantly pro- 
vided a certain and intelligible criterion, by which a person may 
judge, whether he is in a state of salvation or not: the Scrip- 
tures speak of no other criterion. For both these reasons, it is 
highly improbable, that any other criterion (as a sudden impres- 
sion, &c.) will be granted, or can safely be trusted. 

The way, in which the soul is drawn to God, is generally, if 
not universally, gradual; according to the gradual influence of 
those outward means of drawing it, which God, in addition to 
ihe secret operations of his grace, has appointed: namely, the 
efficacy of publick and private prayer, of religious instruction 
and conversation, of reading the Scriptures, and of other cir- 
cumstances, instrumental in Christian edification. 


a Matth, vi. 24. b Cor. vi. 15. c James ii. 10. d Psalms Ixxviii. 41 
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Qursr. 5. Can we not be in a state of salvation, without the con- 
viction, that our sins are forgiven? Awns. If, by ‘* the conviction 
that our sins are forgiven,” be here meant, a conviction of an in- 
ternal impulse, this question is answered, | presume, by the pre- 
ceding observations, that we may be in that state, without such 
conviction. 

! ibink, that a satisfactory judgment may be formed, whether 
we are in a state of forgiveness and salvation, or not, by trying 
our hearts and lives, by the Scriptural standard, as has already 
been explained. 


Quest. 6. Has true faith in Christ these two fruits inseparably 
attending it; dominion over sin, and constant peace, from a sense 
of forgreness 7 Ans. By ‘* dominion over sin,” and similar phra- 
ses in the New Testament, I do not conceive to be signified a 
state of sinless perfection ; for such a state, the Scriptures une- 
quivocally pronounce to be unattainable upon earth. JI under- 
stand them to imply a state, in which the predominant and ruling 
principle of the heart and life is faith, producing habitual holi- 
ness ; 80 that sin, though not extinguished and exterminated, is 
kept down in subjection, and continually fought against ;a rarely 
gets an advantage, except by surprize ;b and when it is perceiv- 
ed to have gained an advantage, is followed by true repentance. c 
‘* A dominion over sin,” in this sense (though it may admit, with- 
in some latitude, of degrees) is, | think, a necessary ‘“ fruit of 
true faith in Christ ;” and is the proof, by which the individual 
ought to try and judge of his state. Peace and joy are repeat- 
ediy mentioned in the Scriptures, as fruits of the Spirit, and at- 
tendants on righteousness.d ‘They will commonly pervade the 
mind, when full examination, in the method already specified, 
may afford reasonable confidence, that we are, at present, in a 
state of salvation; but it will not unfrequently happen, in -the 
cases of persons of weak spirits and tender consciences, that, 
even when the heart is unequivocally and unreservedly devoted 
to Christ; anxiety will occasion distressing doubts and fears, on 
the. subject of salvation: and these doubts and fears may, per- 
haps, be permitted and employed, by Providence, for the very 
purpose of trying the faith, and persevering dependence of the 
individual.e 

Where persevering faith and obedience are found, | appre- 
hend, that peace and joy are almost invariably known, and ulti- 


mately follow.”f 


*) 
’ 


a Rom. vi.12. James iv. 6. Gen. xxxix. 9. b Matth. XAXVi. 35 
2 Sam. ii. 11. c Matth. xxii. 75. 2 Sam. xii. 13. d Rom. xiv. 17. 
and xv.13. Gal. v. 24. e1 Cor. x.13. IJohniv.4. 2 Peter ii. 9. 


f Phil. iii. 1, and iv. 4. Job xxii. 21. Psalms iii. 6. xxxvil. 37. cxix. 165 
Numb. xxiii. 10. 2 Thes. ii. 16. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLICENCE, 


_— 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM INDIA. 


We might write you volumes a- 
bout the degrading idolatry, and soul- 
destroying superstitions of this peo- 
ple ; but you are already in possession 
of much information on this subject. 
—You have read and heard much of 
the ways in which Satan has fortified 
his kingdom here; of the number, 
and apparently impenetrableness of 
his strong holds. But you have not 
seen, and cannot see them as we do, 
till you come over into our Macedo- 
nia—Come over then, brethren, and 
we will show you what idolatry is in 
all its nameless abominations. Come 
over, and We will show you idolatry 
systematized, surrounded by all that is 
imposing in antiquity, by all that is 
wonderful in miracles, by all that is 
captivating to the senses, and by all 
that is gratifying to the depraved 
heart. Come over, arid we will show 
you the pretended history of gods and 
goddesses without number, for mill- 
ions of years ; we will show you idole 
under every green tree ; we will show 
you temples filled with obscenity and 
blood ; we will show you the great 
god of the land, a huge stone, repre- 
senting a scene of abominable lust.— 
Did we ever find a people better than 
their gods? If Rama was guilty of 
fomenting discord between brethren, 
of violence and injustice; if Bramha 
conceived the design of incest against 
his own daughter, and Kinsthna was 
a notorious thief, robber, adulterer, 
murderer and liar, what can we ex- 
pect their votaries tobe? If the Hin- 
doos are better than their gods, it is 
not from principle, but from necessity. 
It is from the well known fact, that 
wickedness defeats its own purposes, 
and depravity, to a certain extent, 
carries with it its own cure. Modern 
infidels and opposers of missions have 
laboured to show, that the Hindoos 
cannot be so debased and depraved as 
they have been represented to be, 
from the fact that they are an associ- 
ated and a civilized people. It is a 
much admired remark of the philo- 
sophick Hume, that ‘as there is a 


point of exaltation beyond whieh hu- 
man nature is incapable of rising, so 
there is a point of degradation at 
which society must reform or go to 
pieces.’ But this remark, however 
applicable to the dark ages in Europe, 
is altogether inapplicable to the Hin- 
doos. 

It is a fact, which we might sub- 
stantiate by a thousand anecdotes that 
have come under our own observa- 
tion, that the Hindoos are adepts in 
al] tie crimes that ever disgraced hu- 
man nature. If the fires that con- 
sume the living with the dead, are 
becoming less frequent, through the 
influence of a Christian government, 
it is not because the Hindoos have 
ceased to regard it as the glory of re- 
ligion. Nor will they ever give up 
this horrid rite, in principle or in prac- 
tice, till the Vadus, the Shastrus, and 
the gods have sunk into eternal obliv- 
ion. Will the Hindoos leave off their 
self-torture, their swinging hooks, their 
spikes, their pans of burning coals, 
and their scourges, while the goddess 
Suruswuttee remains to be propitiated, 
or while the cruel god Sheeva delights 
in misery and destruction,—his hands 
stained with blood, and his mouth 
covered with gore? Willthe unfur- 
tunate widow shrink from the funer- 
al pile while the Bramhams tell her 
from the Vadus, that she acquires a 
degree of holiness by the act, that 
places her many degrees above sever- 
al of the gods, and insures her 330,- 
000,000 years of happiness with her 
husband in heaven? Will the Kur- 


duwa Bramhams cease to take off 


their victims secretly by poison, while 
the Shastru tells them of the tran- 
scendent value of a human sacrifice ? 
No, brethren, the Gospel is the only 
remedy for these things. Hapless In- 
dia lies weltering in her blood! Her 
wounds are not staunched, nor bound 
up. ‘Is there no balm in Gilead ?’ 


BAPTIST MISSION AT SERAMPORE. 


A “respectable correspondent” of 


the London Courier, in India, gives 
information, that an unexampled rise 
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of the river Ganges has been attend- 
ed with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to Serampore and the Bap- 
tist Mission there. 

The account, he says, has been re- 
ceived from one of the missionaries at 
Serampore, who states that the Gan- 
ges swept away, in that place and its 
vicinity. several hundred houses, and 
drowned some thousands of the in- 
habitants. The large Baptist mission- 
house, in which were all the printing 
presses, has been nearly destroyed, 
although some ‘aon of the paper and 
types was saved, as were all the man- 
uscripts. The large new college also 
is safe, having been built on Bighee 
ground. The venerable missionary 
Dr. Carey, was in “the missionary- 
house at the time, (in a convalescent 
state after a fever,) and as the waters 
advanced, he was with difficulty re- 
moved ; soon after which the walls 
fell, and all was desolation. Nothing 
was said of Calcutta, which lies on a 
different side of the Ganges to that of 
Serampore, and on somewhat higher 
ground ; but the lower parts of Cal- 
cutta have probably suffered from this 
dreadful visitation. The next tidings 
from India will be looked for with 
great anxiety. 





CHURCH IN ESGLAND. 


Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches and 
Chapels. 

The annual general meeting of 
this Society, held at the Freemasons 
Tavern, on the 25th of May. was nu- 
merous and most macho 

The Report showed how much good 
the Society has been instrumental in 
effecting, with means comparatively 
small. It has made grants in 395 ca- 
ses; and, by the expenditure of 86,- 
1401. has been instrumental in provi- 
ding an increase of accommodation 
in churches and chapels, to the a- 
mount of 118,714 sittings. Of this 
number, 84,548 are for the use of the 
poor. ‘The assistance given by the 
Society has all but exhausted its finan- 
ces; and yet, such is the increased 
and increasing population of the 
country, that church room to a much 
greater extent is still required. Appli- 
cations are even more numerous now 


than they were at any former period ; 
but, unless the publick, whose aid is 
earnestly entreated, and on whom the 
Society depends (for it is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, ) 
shall supply the means, assistance can 
be no longer afforded. The Parlia- 
mentary Grants are s ecifically ap- 
2 mee to the building of addition- 
al churches, and in places where the 
population exceeds 4000 persons, they 
cannot be applied to improve, enlarge, 
or re-build. ‘These are the great ob- 
poets of this Society, and these objects 

ave been promoted with no incon- 
siderable success during the seven 
years of its existence. It has opened 
the doors of the Established Church 
to thousands, who were before exclu- 
ded from joining in its worship. Will 
not, then, the friends of that Church 
come forward, and enable the Society 
to continue its useful exertions? His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to make a donation of 10001. ; and the 
Committee cannot but indulge the 
hope, that the example of the Sove- 
reign will be followed by his subjects 
in every rank of life: for every pound 
that is subscribed will be the means of 
furnishing an edditional sitting. They 
ean appeal to the good which has been 
already done in various places, by 
supplying the spiritual wants of the 
population. ‘They may venture to 
say, that the interests of religion and 
mvrality cannot be more effectually 
promoted than by the support and en- 
couragement of this Society. 

Lond Courier. 


The whole amount received in May, 
1825, and there were only six days of 
that month after the annual meeting, 
was £7369 16s. being equal to $ 32,- 
754 67 of our currency. 

Among the liberal subscriptions te 
the above object, as given in the Cou- 
rier of June 6th, we select the follow- 


ing :-— 

His Majesty the King - £1000 
The Princess Augusta’ - - 100 
Archbishop of Canterbury 3d don. 200 
Archbishop of York 3d do. 200 
Bishop of London 3d do. 200 
Bishop of Worcester 3d do. 100 
Bishop of Lincoln 3d do. 100 
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Bishop of Bath and Wells 3d do. 100 
Bishop of St. Asaph 3d do. 100 
Bishop of Exeter 3d do. 100 
Lord Kenyon - - 3ddo. 100 
Sir Robert Peal - 3d do. 500 
Joshua Watson, Esq. 2d do. 105 
Master & Fellows of Clare 


Hall : - 9d do. 100 
Rev. H. H. Norris - $3ddo. 100 
Rev. Thomas Collins 100 
Earl of Dartmouth 2d do. 100 


Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. 2d do. 100 
Earlof Radnor -~ - 
Miss Jane Brooke - 6th do. 100 
Mrs. Sheppard, in addition 
toAn.Sub. - - 2ddo. 210 


William Cotton, Esq. 3d do. 105 
Dean of Canterbury 3d do. 100 
J. D. Powles, Esq. - 2ddo. 100 
Sir Robert Wigram — - 100 


Besides the above, there were many 
subscriptions of seventy-five and fifty 
pounds each, together with various 
smaller ones; and the subscriptions, 
at the time our account was printed, 
were seemingly only well begun. It 
must be particularly gratifying, to 
Protestant Episcopalians in America, 
to see the members of that Church, 
from which our own emanated, mani- 
festing such praiseworthy zeal, in 
multiplying and enlarging the dwel- 
jing places of Zion. And as distin- 
guished examples of Christian benefi- 
cence, it is to be hoped, they will pro- 
duce, on ourselves, the most desirable 
effects. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS, 


The following is copied from an ar- 
ticle in the last number of the London 
Quarterly Review, on the Church of 
England Missions. The writer con- 
trasts the free-will offerings here men- 
tioned, with the means adopted by 
the Jesuits to extort money from their 
deluded followers, for the per ose of 
extending the influence of the Romish 
Hierarchy. 


No minister, however expert in the 
art of raising money, could ever suc- 
ceed in putting so omnes Ways and 
means in motion as have been devised 


by the ingenuity of missionary direet- 
ors and collectors, or suggested by 
those who took a lively interest in 
the cause. Large sums are continu- 
ally produced by penny a week sub- 
scriptions. “It has been calculated,” 
says the London Missionary Society 
in a late report, “that if every house 
in Great Britain raised only one pen- 
rf per week, the product would be 
450,0001. per annum.” [t is curious 
to look over the reports, and observe 
by what various devices the amount 
of the yearly receipts is swollen. A 
little is done by missionary boxes, in 
shops or in private houses, like the 
poor boxes in our churches. Schools 
and juvenile Societies supply more ; 
a great deal is raised by “ Ladies’ 
Branch Societies, or Associations ;” 
something from the sale of pincush- 
ions and ladies’ work of all kinds. In 
an Evangelical Magazine before us 
these items appear—by selling match- 
es, 1l. 3s.; by lending tracts, 2. Os. 
9d.; Sunday school boys, 7s. 6d. ; 
produce of the sale of ornamental 
mouse-traps, 1/. 4s. 6d. One “‘trades- 
man in a small way” Jays aside for this 
purpose the odd pence in vip | day’s 
receipts, and recommends others to 
follow his example ; another, in still 
humbler life, does the same with the 
farthings. The wife of a Greenwich 
pensioner presented to a late Wesley- 
an missionary meeting at Greenwich, 
a bag containing nine hundred and 
sixty farthings. One person gives ev- 
ery year the produce of a cherry-tree. 
Sometimes a Sunday school girl pre- 
sents a portion of her earnings. Some- 
times the workmen at a manufactory 
contribute largely, and not unfrequent- 
ly servants make their contribution in 
sroportions which evince a noble spir- 
it. If an item now and then appears, 
which may raise a smile, there are 
others which excite a different feeling. 
One sum of LOOL. and another of 1502, 
are given as offerings to God for an 
unexpected accession of fortune. One 
of the last Missionary Registers ac- 
knowledges ten pounds as a thank- 
offering on the recovery of achild. A 
lady presents thirty pounds as the 

roduce of her jewels; and a blind 
basket-girl as many shillings, being 
the amount of what candles must have 
cost her during the winter, if she had 
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eyes to see. What a sunshine of the 
soul must that poor girl have enjoy- 
ed! “If thou hast much, give plen- 
teously ; if thou hast little, do thy dil- 
igence gladly to give of ‘that little : 

for gatherest thou thyself a good re- 
ward in the day of necessity.” This 
cruise will not fail. The whole re- 
ceipt of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety for its first thirteen years was lit- 
tle more than 22,0001. ; last year the 
income exceeded 39,0001. “In ref- 
erence to this subject,” they say, 
‘‘ there is a fact to be stated which de- 
serves attention. On a careful inves- 
tigation it appears that the Society 
never had, since it began to send out 
missionaries, and has not at this mo- 
ment, more funds in hand than would 
serve to discharge its actual obliga- 


.tions on account of its missions in va- 


rious parts of the world. And yet it 
has never been put to any difficulty in 
discharging the obligations which it 
had contracted: nor has it been with- 
held, merely by the want of funds, 
from entering on any promising un- 
dertaking brought before its commit- 
tees. The committees state this fact 
as a ground of thankfulness to AI- 
righty God, that he has enabled the 
Society to proceed with such an 
equal and steady course.” 

At this time the Church Missionary 
Society employs four hundred and 
nineteen labourers, of whom only 106 
are Europeans. The rest are natives 
of the respective countries in which 
they are employed as teachers or 
readers of the Scriptures. It has nine 
missions, subdivided into forty-two 
missionary stations. These missions 
are the West African, the Mediterra- 
nean, Calcutta and North Indian, Ma- 
dras and South Indian, Bombay ‘and 
Western Indian, Ceylon, Australasia, 
the West Indies mission, and the 
North West American. With these 
missions 255 schools are connected, in 
which more than 13,000 scholars are 


at this time receiving instruction, of 


whom about 1400 are adults; and ten 
printing presses are actively employ- 
ed in various missionary stations in 
printing the Scriptures, tracts and el- 
ementary books for the schools, 





ANNIVERSARIES IN LONDON. 
It is doubtless known to most of our 
zeaders., that the Anniversaries of the 


principal benevolent Societies in Eng- 


land, take place during the month of 


May. Presuming that a glance at 
their operations would be acceptabie, 
we have compiled the following ab- 
stract, from publications recently re- 
ceived, reducing the various receipts 
and expenditures into the currency of 
this country. 

Merchant Seamen's Bible Society. — 
7th Anniv. April 30th. Receipts of 
the 7th year, $4,045; expenditures, 
$3,320. Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed, 1797. Total distributions in 
7 years, 9275 Bibles and 10,467 Tes- 
taments. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society.— An- 
nual Meeting, May 2. Receipts dur- 
ing the vear 1824, “$172,000 ; expend- 
itures, $159,992. 

Church Missionary Society.—25th 
Anniv. May 2d and 3d. Receipts of 
the 25th ye ar, $130,125. besides about 
$12,000 for the Missionary Seminary 
at Islington. Expenditures, $166,667. 
Collections 2d and 3d of May, $1,564. 
Balance in hand $8085. Standing 
Funds, $145,520. This Society em- 
ploys, at the present time, 419 labour- 
ers; of which only 106 are Europe- 
ans. It has nine missions, subdivided 
into 42 stations It has 255 schools, 
containing more than 13,000 scholars, 
of whom 1400 are adults. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
2ist Anniv. May 4th. Receipts dur- 
ing the past year, $414,186. Of this 
sum $175,757 arose from the sale of 
Scriptures. Expenditures, $417,555. 

Prayer Book and Homily Society.—- 
13th Anniv. May 5th. Receipts, $7- 
910. Expe nditures, $7867. The So- 
ciety is under engagements to the 
amount of between 6 and $7000. Col- 
lection at the meeting, $370. 

Jews Soctety.—-17th Anniv. May 
6th. Receipts during the year, $60,- 
895 ; being an increase of $5772 over 
those of the preceding year. Expen- 
ditures, $52,449. 

London Association, for aiding the 


funds of the United Brethren.—An- 


nual Meeting, May 6th. Receipts, 
@15.845: of which, $12,212 have 
been paid over to the Brethren’s So- 
ciety. 

Hibernian Society.—-I%h Anniv, 
May 7th. Receipts during the 
year, $36,155. Expenditures, $40,- 
O62. 
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British and Foreign School Society. 
—20th Anniv. May 9th. Receipts, 
$9380. Expenditures, $9270. 

Port of London Seamen's Society.- 
7th Anniv. May Sth. Receipts, $1257. 
Expenditures, $1325. 

Sunday School Union.—-Annual 
Meeting, May 10th. Receipts, $1s,- 
$286. Expenditures, $18,443. Collec- 
tion, #245. 

Nava! and Military Bible Society.-- 
45th Anniv. May 10th. Receipts, 
Slti,01i. Expenditures, $11,464. Bi- 
bles end Testaments issued, 6049. 
Whole number since the Society was 
founded, 175,400. : 

London Missionary Society.—31st 
Anniv. May 12th. Receipts tor gen- 
eral purposes, $153,000. For partic- 
ular purposes, $18,903. Total, $171,- 
903. Expenditures, $149,770. Col- 
lections at various anniversary meet- 
ings in May, $5039. 

Religious Tract Society. —26th An- 
niv. May 13th Receipts, $55,805. 
Expenditures, $57,795. Number of 
Tracts circulated the past year, 10,- 
500 000. 

ifrican Institution.---19th Anniv. 
May 13th. Receipts, $3924. Ex- 
penditures, $3220. 

‘Lhe whole amount of receipts in 
behalf of the Societies above men- 
tioned, is more than ONE MILLION, ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN THOUSAND 
poLrarRs: being an united increase, 
above the receipts of the same Socie- 
ties last year, to the amount of $1{4,- 
814! A number of Societies, of some 
importance, are not included, so that 
it would not probably be too high an 
estimate te state the annual contribu- 
tions in England to purposes having a 
more or less direct bearing upon the 
interests of religion, at $1,500,000. 

Rec. & Tel. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The last week in July was render- 
ed deeply interesting to the members 
and friends of our Church, by the oc- 
currence in it of a series of events 
eonnected with her prosperity, and we 
sincerely hope, to be permanently 
promotive of it. 

That was the week appointed by 
the constitution for the annual meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the General 


Theological Seminary of our Church. 
20 
JU 


The meeting was accordingly held, by 
adjournments, from Tuesday 26th to 
Friday 29th. There were present 
the Right Rev. Bishops of Pennsy!lva- 
nia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut ; and clerical and lay ‘Trus- 
tees from Connecticut, New-York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina. In our 
next we expect to be able to lay be- 
fore our readers a general outline of 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

On Wednesday 27th, and Thursday 
28th, the annual examination of the 
students of the Seminary was held in 
the presence of the Bishops, che Trus- 
tees, a large number of Clergy, and 
many other highly respectable indi- 
viduals ; and appears to have given 
unqualified satisfaction, and «to have 
strengthened confidence in the effi- 
ciency of the Seminary, and its inti- 
mate connexion with the best inter- 
ests of our Chureh. 

Thursday the 28th was also distin- 
guished by an event, long the object 
of anxious wishes and prayers, and 
long, very long, we hope, to be re- 
membered as fraught with consequen- 
ces the most extensively beneficial— 
the laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Seminary—the commencement of that 
building which, we trust in God, will, 
by his blessing, be the hallowed cen- 
tre, whence, for ages, evangelical 
faith, primitive piety, and pure moral- 
ity, are to be diffused through all 
parts of our country; and whence 
well qualified ministers of the cove- 
nant are to go forth, extending far and 
wide those divinely constituted means 
on which the blessings of the cuve- 
nant are suspended. The site, as our 
readers well know, is a large and 
highly eligibly situated lot, near 
Greenwich, in the eighth ward of this 
city, presented by Clement C. Moore, 
Esq. the Professor of Oriental and 
Greek literature. The Bishops, cler- 
gy, trustees, professors, and students, 
and a number of highly respectable 
citizens, assembled at the residence 
of the munificent donor, near the 
site of the proposed building, and 
walked thence in procession to the 
place prepared for the corner stone, 
where a short address, and appropri- 
ate religious services, by the venera- 
ble presiding Bishop, were succeeded 
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by the depositing, within the stone, of 

the Bible, the Book of Common 

Prayer, the Homilies, and documents 

relatimg to the history of the institu- 

tion. The presiding Bishop then pro- 
nounced over the stone the compre- 
hensive text—and God grant that it 
may forever be the ground-work of 
all the instructions, and the governing 
principle of all the proceedings of the 
Seminary !-—“* Other foundation can 
no man lay, than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” He then struck the 
stone three times, pronouncing the 
words, In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

The other three Bishops present then 

went through the same ceremony, 

which closed the exercises. God 
speed the good work thus happily be- 
un! 

On the evening of the same day, 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
Inquiry respecting the Advancement 
of Christianity, composed of the stu- 
dents of the Seminary, was held in 
Christ Church. The exercises con- 
sisted of suitable devotions conducted 
by the presiding Bishop, sacred mu- 
sick, an address by the President, and 
the reading of the annual report of 
the Committee of Correspondence ; 
and were highly satisfactory to a very 
respectable audience. 

On Friday 29th, the annual Com- 
mencement of the Seminary was held 
in Christ Church. The Bishops, cler- 
gy, trustees, professors, and students, 
entered the church in _ processivn, 
where the exercises were performed 
in the following order : 

A Voluntary on the Organ. 
Introductory Devotions by the presi- 
ding Bishop. 
Singing—Last four verses of the 122d 
“Psalm, with the Gloria Patri. 

A Dissertation on Types—By Orson 
V. Howell, A B. of New York. 

A Dissertation on the Causes and De- 
sign of the Difficulties of Scripture 
—By Benjamin Holmes, of New 
York. 

Singing—First two and last two ver- 
ses of the 47th Psalm, with the 
Gloria Patri 

A Dissertation on the Advantages of 
the Study of Ecclesiastical History 
—By William R. Whittingham, of 
New York, 


(1826. 


Presentment of the First Class, by the 
Faculty, to the presiding Bishop, 
for receiving their Testimonials. 

Address by the Right Rev. Jamé 
Kemp, D. D. Bishop of the Diocese 
of Maryland. 

Testimonials given. 

Singing—-Five verses of the 56th 
Hymn, beginning at the 2d verse, 
with the Gloria Patri. 

Concluding Devotions by the presid- 

ing Bishop. 
Voluntary on the Organ. 

On Saturday, July 30th, the day af- 
ter the adjournment of the trustees, 
St. Ann’s Church, in the village of 
Brooklyn, near this city, was conse- 
erated by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Croes, of New Jersey, acting for the 
absent Bishop of our own Diocese 
There were a present on the occa- 
sion, the Right Rev. Bishop White, of 
Pennsvivania ; the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Kemp, of Maryland; and a large 
body of clergy. The morning prayer 
was read by the Rev. Cornelius R. 
Duffie, Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, and the Rev. Robert B. 
Croes, Deacon, assistant minister to 
the Rector of the Monumental Church, 
Richmond, Virginia ; and the sermon 
was preached by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op White. 

St. Ann's is the third building of 
that name which has been consecra- 
ted in the village of Brooklyn. The 
first was purchased by the parish, and 
consecrated by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Provoost, in i794. This proving too 
small, a larger church was built, and 
consecrated by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Moore, in 1805. The continued in- 
crease of the parish has rendered ne- 
cessary the erection of the present 
still larger edifice. It is a beautiful 
monument of the enterprize and lib- 
erality of the parish. May it prove 
to them a substantial blessing! May 
the progressive increase which led to 
its erection still go on! May the 
zealous exertions of a faithful pastor, 
and the pious co-operation of a faith- 
ful flock, continue to preserve to the 

yarish the high rank to which it has 
justly attained in the Diocese and 
Church to which it belongs! May 
the holy house which they have now 
given to the Lord, be, for many gen- 
erations, a centre whence the knowl- 
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edge of salvation, and the means of 
attaining to it, are to be effectually 
diffused! And may this temple made 
with hands prove to multitudes of de- 
vout worshippers, a vestibule to that 
temple whose Builder and Maker is 
God ! 

On Sunday the 31st, Bishop Croes 
held a confirmation in St Ann’s church, 
when 72 persons received that holy 
ordinance. 

The series of interesting events 
comprized within the week above 
mentioned, closed with an ordination, 
held on the ninth Sunday after Trin- 
ity, July 31st, in Christ Church, in 
this city, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, of Pennsylvania, acting for the 
absent Bishop of this Diocese. On 
this occasion, Benjamin Holmes, and 
Orson V. Howell, A. B., who had re- 
ceived the honours of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at the commencement 
on the preceding Friday, were admit- 
ted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 
Morning prayer was read by the Rev. 
Samuel H. Turner, D. D. Professor of 
biblical learning, and the interpreta- 
tien of Scripture, in the Seminary ; 
and the sermon preached by the Bish- 


op. -- 
NOTICE. 

The next session of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, will commence on Monday, 
November 7th; on which day the 
students, and candidates for admission, 
will assemble at the recitation-room, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Persons producing satisfactory evi- 
dence of their being candidates for 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, with full, that is including 
literary qualifications, agreeably to 
the eighth canon of the General Con- 
vention of 1820,* will be admitted 
into the Seminary, of course, on ap- 
plication. 

All others will be admitted who 
produce satisfactory evidence of reli- 
gious and moral character, and a di- 
sae from some college ; or, if they 
1ave not been through college, stand 
a satisfactory examination by the Fac- 


* This should be particularly noted 
in the certificate, as their being merely 
candidates for orders is not sufficient. 
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ulty, on the general principles of 
natural and moral philosophy, and 
rhetorick ; and in the Latin and Greck 
languages, on the following works, or 
such others as shall be considered an 
equivalent substitute :—Sallust, Vir- 
gil’s AEneid, Cicero’s Orations, or De 
Officiis ; and the four Gospels, Xeno- 

hon’s Cyropedia, and the first three 
cone of Homer. 

Every candidate must enter the 
third or. lowest class, at the com- 
mencement of the fall session; or 
stand a satisfactory examination on 
the studies which have been pursued 
by the class into which he seeks ad- 
mittance. 

The board at the Seminary's house 
is two dollars and fifty cents per week. 

The editors of the Gospel Advo- 
cate, the Churchman’s Magazine, the 
Philadelphia Recorder, the Washing- 
ten Theological Repertory, and the 
Gospel Messenger, are requested to 
insert the above.—Christ. Journal. 


LONDON CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

One of the editors of the New York 
Daily Advertiser, now in England, 
gives the following account of an ex- 
hibition of the children belonging to 
the London Charity Schools, in a let- 
ter dated May 31 :— 

I have not been so much gratified 
at any thing that I have seen since I 
have been in London, as I was this day 
at an exhibition in St. Paul’s Church. 
On Thursday next is the anniversary 
meeting of the Charity children be- 
longing to the various schools in and 
about London. To day the children 
all appeared for rehearsal, about 8000 
in number. 

The whisperings of these children, 
and of the spectators, with the noise 
of footsteps, caused a constant roar in 
this wonderful building, which resem- 
bled the roar of a thousand waterfalls, 
and struck me with astonishment. For 
the purpose of having a full and unob- 
structed view of this most splendid 
scene, I made my way up to what is 
called the Whispering Gallery, which 
is about 160 feet above the children, 
and which runs round the dome, with 
iron railings, over which a person can 
look upon the scene below. I have no 
language to describe the scene I look- 
ed down upon. The distance was too 
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great to distinguish the faces of the 
children. The various schools of fe- 
males were distinctly marked, and I 
can only compare them and their move- 
ments to rich beds of tulips fanned by 
a gentle breeze. 

The appearance of the male child- 
ren also had a most singular effect. 
Sitting close together, at the distance 
I looked upon them, each school ap- 
peared to be one solid mass, and va- 
rying from each other in their dress, 
each could be distinctly seen They 
appeared to me like large squares of 
most elegant floor cloth. Their dress- 
es, their white neck cloths, (worn with 
so much regularity,) their faces and 
heads forming the various colours The 
whole appearante of these children 
was truly deceptive to the eye, yet 
most beautiful. But when they all 
sung together, and with such precision 
as to time, that not a discordant or 
misplaced note was heard, accompa- 
nied by the great organ, which is al- 
most immediately under the dome, 
how can I convey to you the effect of 
eight thousand voices and the sounds 
of the organ, all ascending the great 
dome, upon my ears. It was deaten- 
ing, yet so sweet and full of melody, 
and distinct withal, that every word 
of the psalms was heard. The vast 
concave seemed ready to burst with 
the melody which passed the gallery 
where I stood and ascended to its top, 
which is nearly four hundred feet a- 
bove those from whoin the musick pro- 
ceeded. Truly sucha scene as this, 
I never expected to witness. 

In addition to the children, there 
were from 4 to 6,000 persons present. 





CHORCH IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Annual Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Rhode 
Island, was held in St. Michael's 
Church, Bristol, on Wednesday, the 
14th June. It appeared from the 
Parochial Reports, that during the 
Jast year, there had been in the five 
Churches in this State, 78 Baptisms, 
36 Marriages, and 69 Deaths. The 
whole number of Communicants is 
now about 600. 

The appointments made for the en- 
suing year, were 


Alexander Jones, Treasurer. 
Charles F. Tillinghach, Secretary. 
Rey. Salmon Wheaton, } 

** Nathan B. Crocker, 

“ George Taft, 

“ Lemuel Burge, 

* Charles H. Alden, 
Thomas L. Halsey, 
Stephen T. Northam, 
John B. Braid, 

Lemuel C. Richmond, 
Alexander Jones, 
Rev. Nathan B. Crocker, 

* Salmon Wheeton, | 

“ George Taft, { 

“ Charles H. Alden, J 

Nathaniel Searle, \ 
J 
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Stephen T. Northam, 
Samuel Slater, 
Alexander Jones, 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH BOWDOIN 
WINTHROP. 

The graces of the Christian charac- 
ter are unobtrusive and retiring; and 
as they shrink from observation dur- 
ing the lives of their possessors, so we 
would not needlessly force them into 
notice after theirdeath Yet there are 
occasions in which it is not only pro- 
per, but an imperious duty, to speak 
of the virtues of departed Christians, 
to the intent that others may follow 
their good example, and “ glorify 
their Father who is in heaven.” The 
characters of good men in publick life, 
are in a manner the property of the 
community. This is equally true, we 
conceive, of the character of the ex- 
cellent lady, the subject of the follow- 
ing notice. Hers was truly a publick 
life ; but in a sense so peculiar, as in 
no degree to be inconsistent with that 
private worth and those domestick 
virtues, which constitute the appropri- 
ate excellence of the female charac- 
ter. On the contrary, it was the very 
eminent manner in which she per- 
formed the more private duties of do- 
mestick life, which gave her that 
distinguished station in society which 
she so admirably filled. Hers was not 
a distinction proceeding from any de- 
sign to attract attention or court ap- 
plause. It was the unavoidable effect 
of uncommon merit in the most ele- 
vated rank in society. “ A city that 
is set on an hill cannot be bid.” 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Bowdoin Winthrop, 
wife of Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, 
was the eldest daughter of Sir John 
Temple, Bart.; who married Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter of Gov. Bow- 
doin. She was educated principally 
in the family of her grandfather Bow- 
doin, who took a deep interest in her 
character and welfare ; and for whom 
she felt a very high veneration, 
through life. At the age of sixteen 
ie she married the Hon. Thomas 

. Winthrop. Previously to her mar- 
riage, she continued most of the time 
with her grandfather, and she fre- 
quently resided with him for some 
time afterwards. While in his family 
she became acquainted with most of 


the distinguished foreigners who visit- 


ed Boston, during and after the revo- 
lutionary war, as well as with many 
of the most distinguished persons in 
our own country. Her personal beau- 
ty and the elegance of her manners 
attracted much attention from those 
who were too much strangers to her 
to know how small a portion of her 
worth they constituted. But although 
she was thus much engaged in socie- 
ty, she was not so allured by its fas- 
cinations as to be unmindful of the 
higher duties of the Christian life. 
She ever after spoke with much inter- 
est of the conversations which she 
had with her grandfather at this peri- 
od, on religious subjects ; partioulesty 
on the hopes and prospects of a future 
life. 

In the subsequent parts of her life 
she was also much in society. She 
had a large circle of acquaintances 
and friends, to whom her dignity and 
sweetness of manners, her interesting 
and instructive conversation, and her 
amiable, affectionate, excellent char- 
acter, became a centre of attraction. 
She did not deem it necessary to 
withdraw from society, in order to 
support the Christian character, so 
much as many excellent persons have 
done. And if all “who profess and 
call themselves Christians” would be 
careful to adhere to their Christian 
profession with the same propriety 
and consistency that her deportment 
and conversation exhibited, even in 
the gayest circles in which she was 
seen, it would do much to remove the 
objections of those who are the most 
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rigidly opposed to her opinion. It 
was remarked by a clergyman who 
had the best opportunities of rightly 
estimating it, that he regarded it the 
most remarkable trait of her char- 
acter, that she could with such facili- 
ty and pleasure, enter upon moral and 
religious conversation, in whatever 
situation she might be placed. Her 
religious feelings and opinions were 
nota matter of only occasional in- 
dulgence or cultivation; but the 
seemed to be ever present to her mind, 
regulating her thoughts and her con- 
versation, even in situations where 
too many would perhaps regard them 
as unwelcome. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the indulgence with which she 
regarded general society, led her to 
countenance mere idle dissipation ; 
much less to attend upon those pub- 
lick amusements, which almost all 
Christians have agreed in condemning 
as pernicious and destructive. She 
would here indeed have found no 
place suited to serious reflections or 
religious conversation, and she went 
not where these would necessarily be 
unseasonable and inconsistent. Thus 
she fulfilled the command, to “ come 
out from the world,” not by secluding 
herself from her extensive circle of 
acquaintances, but by abstaining from 
those customs and amusements which 
are injurieus or criminal in their char- 
acter and tendency, and by sueh a de- 
portment in the performance of her 
social duties, and in the enjoyment of 
those pleasures of society, which she 
regarded as innocent and useful, as 
exhibited in the most favourable light, 
the influence of the religion of the 
Gospel upon her conduct and feelings. 

It is scarcely possible perhaps, to 
estimate too highly the influence of 
such a deportment in an individual so 
much respected and esteemed. With- 
out in any degree restraining cheerful- 
ness and innocent gaiety, it could not 
but have a powerful tendency to re- 
press the thoughtless levity into which 
cheerfulness and gaiety are but too 
prone to degenerate. How much 
might be effected for the improvement 
of society, by the co-operation of but 
a few such individuals. 

Mrs. Winthrop’s engagements in 
society, extensive as they were, did 
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not withdraw her attention, nor her 
care, from the duties she owed to her 
family. She had early acquired and 
constantly cultivated a correct taste 
for reading, and was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the best parts of En- 
glish literature, and especially with 
the best poets. This circumstance, 
as it gave a peculiar charm to her 
conversation in society, rendered it 
still more interesting and instructing 
in the family circle. She often de- 
lighted her children with recitations 
from Milton and Young, and occa- 
sionally from Pope and Shakspeare, 
and other poets. But her favourite 
study was Theology, both in its doc- 
trines and its practical influence. In 
the education of her children, it was 
her chief desire that they should be 
moral and religious. She often spoke 
to them of the vanity and instability 
of earthly objects, and urged upon 
them the great importance of securing 
their happiness beyond the grave. 
She daily taught them their depend- 
ence upon God, and their duty of 
praying to Him. At the ew peri- 
od of their age, she required all her 
children to go every day to her cham- 
ber and say their prayers with her, 
when they arose in the morning, and 
before they retired to bed at night. 
How effectual was her care of the 
moral and religious character of her 
children, we are restrained from say- 
ing, by the delicacy due to the living. 
Three have died in their youth, after 
having raised by their lives and char- 
acter, and disappointed in their death, 
the fondest hopes in respect to this 
life, at the same time that they left the 
must consoling hopes in regard to a 
future life. Nine remain, to bear tes- 
timony to the faithfulness and efficacy 
of maternal care and instruction. Of 
her performance of the tender duties 
of a wife, it becomes us not to speak. 
That they were most faithfully and 
affectionately performed, no one will 
doubt. But the feelings connected 
with this relation are too sacred to be 
the subject of remark. 

It forms a natural and almost neces- 
sary part of such a character as Mrs. 
Winthrop’s, that she was liberal in her 
charities. The duties she owed to 
her numerous family and to others, 
did not indeed leave her time to at- 
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tend personally to such an investiga- 
tion of the characters and wants of 
the poor, as is necessary to ensure a 
proper discrimination in administerin 
to their relief; and without which 
giving deserves not the name of char- 
ity. But she gave freely through the 
hands of those who had more leisure 
for such investigations, in whose judg- 
ment she could confide, and through 
the means of our numerous charitable 
societies. 

In her religious charities she was 
abundant. She took a deep interest 
in the various plans of Christian be- 
nevolence, which so signally charac- 
terize the present age. She rejoiced 
greatly in the prosperity of the Church; 
and she gave freely to promote that 

rosperity. Nor were her henevo- 
lent regards confined’ to the parish 
of which she was » member. She 
was one of the founders of the Fe- 
male Jews Society of this city, and 
was President of it from its foun- 
dation till the last anniversary, when 
she declined on account of her feeble 
health. This Society was originally 
constituted principally by ladies be- 
longing to the Episcopal Church, and 
was for several years in effect, though 
not in form, auxiliary to the I ondon 
Jews Society, which is under the di- 
rection of members of the Church of 
England. Mrs. Winthrop did not 
withdraw her aid from the Society, 
when its exertions were turned into a 
different channel, although she could 
not, as a member and a lover of the 
Episcopal Church, approve of all the 
measures adopted subsequent to, and 
in consequence of that change. 

Mrs. Winthrop’s life might in many 
respects be regarded as an uncom- 
monly prosperous one. Yet it pleased 
God to visit her with repeated and 
heavy afflictions. But as she forgot 
not God in her prosperity, so He did 
not leave her without consolation in 
her affliction. Of the fifteen chil- 
dren, of which she was the mother, 
six preceded her to the grave ; three 
in infancy and early childhood, and 
three after having arrived at adult 
age. Her eldest son died at Philadel- 

hia, at the age of 22 years, being on 
Lis return from Europe on account of 
ill health, whither he had gone on 
publick duty. Another son died at 
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20 years of age, at Savannah, on a 
tour for the benefit of his health, hav- 
ing finished his — course at 
Cambridge with the highest reputa- 
tion, and spent some time in the study 
of Theology. Both were young men 
of great promise, of strict morals, and 
a deep sense of religion A fortnight 
previous to the death of the last, a 
pious and very lovely daughter died 
at home, at the age of 18 years. 
These losses, although greatly mitiga- 
ted by the consoling hope that the 
death of her children was their un- 
speakable gain, could not but deeply 
afflict a tender mother. She was in- 
deed greatly bowed down, especially 
by the last two-fold stroke. Yet there 
was no murmuring in her sorrow. She 
say of it as the great object, and 
the fulfilment of Christian resignation, 
to be enabled truly to adopt the lan- 
guage of our divine Saviour, “ Not 
my will but thine be done ;” and it is 
not to be doubted that the grace she 
sought was freely bestowed upon her. 

The same submission to the divine 
will, with a humble trust in God 
through the merits of the Redeemer, 
marked her whole conduct in her last 
sickness. Her disease was insidious 
in its attack, and the cheerfulness 
with which she bore it, for a time, in 
some measure, deluded her friends 
from the apprehension of its danger- 
ous character. When informed that 
her disorder must prove a mortal one 
to her, although the information was 
probably unexpected, she received it 
without alarm or surprise. She imme- 
diately withdrew all her care and at- 
tention from the things of this life, 
that she might without distraction of 
mind, complete her preparation for 
the life that is to come. 

When first informed that she must 
soon die, she seemed to feel some - 
prehension of the sufferings of death, 
although she looked with cheerful hope 
and confidence at the prospect beyond 
the grave. As her disease advanced, 
however, this apprehension was taken 
away, and she was enabled to rejoice 
in the expectation of death. Her faith 
in the promises of God was strong,and 
it supported her to the last. All her 
hopes of forgiveness and acceptance 
with God, and ofeverlasting happiness 
in him, were founded solely on the a- 
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tonement of Jesus Christ. She had a 
very humble view of her own charac- 
ter, not only in respect to its merits in 
the sight of God, but also as it regard- 
ed her claims upon the attention or 
kindness of her friends. During her 
sickness, she wasinformed by a son- 
in-law from a distance, that some of 
his female friends had met for the pur- 
pose of praying forher in the words 
of our liturgy, that “ the Lord would 
visit her with his salvation ; deliver her 
in his good time from her bodily pain, 
and save her soul for his mercy’s sake, 
or else’ receive her into those heaven- 
ly habitations, where the souls of those 
who sleep in Jesus enjoy perpetual 
rest and felicity.” She was much af- 
fected, and bursting into tears, said she 
had done nothing to entitle her to such 
sympathy and kindness. 

She suffered much during a part of 
her sickness. Ata time when her dis- 
tress was very severe, she mentioned 
to her children who were about her, the 
example of a mother, who had kneeled 
by the bed-side of a suffering child and 
prayed that the Lord would be pleased 
to relieve him, even by taking him from 
her, and then said to them, “ why 
cannot my children pray thus for me ? 
Who can tell but that it might please 
Him to hear their prayer and relieve 
me from this distress.” Yet she did not 
complain, but submitted herself whol- 
ly to the will of God, and prayed ear- 
nestly for grace to bear pathattly what- 
ever he might see fit to lay upon her. 

She was too feeble to converse much, 
but in all she did say, she sought to be 
useful. She exhorted her children to 
be constant in their preparation for 
death, and a future world: to let no 
temporal object interfere with their re- 
ligious duties. Within a few days of 
her death, when her voice was already 
very feeble, she saidto them, “ how 
delightful, to be able to stand before 
our heavenly Father and say, Lord here 
am I, and the children thou has given 
me.” She endeavoured to console her 
husband and her children, for the loss 
ther were about to experience. On 
one occasion she said to her daughter, 
who was weeping by her bedside, 
“ My child, why do you weep ? you 
ought to be joyful for me, be joyful.” 
In this elevated and peaceful frame of 
mind, she continued, while her bodily 
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owers decayed, until Saturday morn- 
ing the 23d of July, when she was call- 
ed home to her rest. Her age was 55 
years. 

We are not disposed to add any re- 
marks upon the character of this ex- 
cellent woman. We feel veryisensibly 
that we have not been able to do jus- 
tice to it. But feeble as has been our 
expression of her worth, we are per- 
suaded our readers will find in her 
character, much to admire, much to 
imitate. May it excite them to a hol 
emulation of her virtues. With sm 
a standard of Christian virtue, we may 
well exclaim with Solomon, “ who 
can find a virtuous woman ? the heart 
ofher husband doth safely trust in 
her ; her children. arise up, and call 
her blessed.” 





REV. JOSEPH PILMORE. 


Died, on Sunday evening, July 24th, 
at nine o'clock, the Rev. Joseph Pil- 
more, D. D. formerly rector of St. 
Paul's Church, in this city. He has 
been so long and so generally known 
as an eminently faithful labourer in 
the vineyard of the Lord, that it is 


scarcely necessary to attempt giving 
information concerning him. The 
circumstances of his illness were such 
as to prevent his giving a dying testi- 
mony to the preciousness of the Gos- 
pel, but a life of unwearied effort to 
spread the Gospel, showed his sense 
of its value. He prayed, as usual, a 
short time before his death, but the vi- 
olence of his fever took from him the 
power of utterance, and he gradually 
fell asleep. 

Hie left one hundred pounds to Mo- 
ravian missions ; one hundred pounds 
te the poor ; one hundred dollars to 
the Philadelphia Bible Society ; one 
hundred dollars to the Society for the 
Promotion of Christianity in Pennsyl- 
vania ; anda large sum, amounting 
to nearly half his property, to the fund 
for the support of the Episcopate in 
Pennsylvania. He devised other leg- 
acies, the chief of which wasto the 
Society for the Support of Distressed 
Englishmen. His soul he commended 
to God in pleasing hope of its accep- 
tance through the blood of Christ, in 
whose merits he placed all lis trust. 

Phil. Ree. 
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NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several interesting articles of Intelligence, prepared for this Number, are 
omitted, to make room for the Biographical Notice of Mrs. Winthrop. Among 
the articles alluded to, is one relating to the Church in Middlebury, Vt. 

We have recently received a Convention Sermon from an esteemed clergy- 
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man of our Church ; but, as it has a particular reference to some controvert- 
ed subjects, which excite little or no interest in this part of the United States, 
we apprehend the argument of the discourse would scarcely be understood 
by the great part of our readers, and have therefore judged it not well suited 
for the pages of the Advocate. 

In our Number for March we mentioned that a long Article from our 
Friends at the South had been received, and was under consideration, relating 
to instances, which had there occurred, of non-conformity on the part of a 
few clergymen, to the ordination Rubricks and Canons of the Church. The 
communication was well written, and we readily agree with the writer, as to 
the correctness of his positions ; but, we are still of opinion that we can do 
nothing effectually in obviating the evil of which he complains. Our own 

ersuasions, strengthened by four years of experience, as Conductors of this 
heuvaal, are against the insertion of discussions founded on those differences 
of belief and practice, which may sometimes exist among the members of a 
Communion, without involving any want of pious feeling There is in our 
Church an intelligence and efficiency which will ever radeem her members 
from the errors into which they may occasionally fall; and, we are the more 
confirmed in the truth of this remark, by the fact, that the venerable aoe 
of Virginia has lately taken official cognizance of the irregularities, whic 
were ie subject of the Communication now before us. 
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